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to depend, within certain limits, upon the prisoner himself. If the sen- 
tences were indeterminate instead of indefinite, far better results could 
be attained. The success of the Elmira institution would have been 
more distinctly marked if Mr. Winter had presented comparisons with 
other prison systems. He tells us, for instance, that about eighty 
per cent of the Elmira prisoners never return to prison ; but this fact 
would have been far more significant if he had also told us that in 
the prisons of the United States the percentage of " first offenders " 
who do not return is less than forty. 

Mr. Palm appears as an earnest advocate for the abolition of the 
death penalty. While personally influenced by humanitarian feelings, 
Mr. Palm rests his chief argument upon the principle recognized by pen- 
ologists, that certainty of conviction and punishment is a more potent 
deterrent to crime than severity of punishment. This thesis is supported 
by statistics which show that murder has decreased in those states that 
have abolished the death penalty. Mr. Palm also makes a rather strong 
argument for his cause by showing the actual working of the jury system, 
which, condemning the innocent and acquitting the guilty, or passing 
Judgments that are in utter contradiction to one another, makes punish- 
ment rest quite as much upon chance as upon fact or justice. The 
clergy are severely arraigned for upholding capital punishment on argu- 
ments drawn from the Bible; and it is maintained that most of the 
supporters of the death penalty find their sanction either in the Bible 
or in custom. Indeed, how little thinking is really given to this import- 
ant subject by those whose duty it is above all others to give it thought, 
is clearly illustrated in the collected opinions of state executives, law- 
makers and judges. Mr. Palm closes with a chapter on war. His ideal 
is no army and no war. The army is pictured as a breeder of crime ; 
but the criminal statistics of former soldiers may fairly be explained as 
resulting from the lack of settled occupation. And against the charge 
of the demoralizing influence of the army, it is to be said that our 
Indian affairs were conducted with less war and more justice under the 
management of the army than they are now under politicians. 

S. F. Weston. 

A State Iniquity : Its Rise, Extension and Overthrow. A Con- 
cise History of the System of State Regulated and Licensed Vice. 
By Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trtibner 
& Co., 1890. — 8vo, 401 pp. 

This work is chiefly concerned with the agitation for the repeal of the 
English "Contagious Diseases Acts of 1866 and 1869." The acts 
provided for the licensing and medical inspection of public prostitutes- 
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in eighteen districts where naval or military posts were located. The 
primary design was to protect the soldiers and seamen against the 
ravages of venereal diseases, but there was a strong inclination to ex- 
tend the system to all military stations, and perhaps to still other places. 
The earlier acts were passed without attracting much public attention, 
though even before the first had been introduced into Parliament, 
Harriet Martineau and others wrote articles combating the arguments 
of those who favored the policy. In 1868 war was first declared 
against the acts by those who later came to be known as " repealers," 
and in the same year was formed an " Association for promoting the 
extension of the Contagious Diseases Act, 1866, to the civil population 
of the United Kingdom." The fight was a long and bitter one, ending 
with the triumph of the repealers in 1886. 

In his preface Mr. Scott quotes the statement of a co-worker, in 
1889, that "a good, statistical and exhaustive history of the conflict" 
was needed both to preserve the memory of good services rendered 
and to make it difficult to revive an agitation for any similar system. 
The book appears less like such a history than like a belated campaign 
document. It is perfectly right to use plain language in dealing with 
this or any subject, but there is such a thing as using words that are 
needlessly brutal, and this Mr. Scott at times permits himself to do. 
The vituperative epithets of the campaign are preserved in the book 
and thrust in the reader's face by means of capitalized sub-heads. These 
sub-heads are scattered through the volume at the rate of one or two to 
the page and are usually of a purely sensational character, not giving 
any real clue to the context, but apparently designed only to attract 
attention. It is a pity that the historian should have done so much to 
justify the epithet " hysterical " which was commonly applied to the 
repealers during the campaign. 

The statistics used in the controversy on either side were so keenly 
criticized that they seem, as here given, to be well sifted and fairly 
reliable. In a part of a chapter on "False and Fallacious Statistics," 
some good examples of juggling with figures are given. A valuable 
bibliography of the hterature of the repeal movement, filling twenty-five 
pages, finds place in the appendix. Perhaps it may be suggested in 
conclusion that physicians and surgeons sometimes blunder in passing 
upon such a question as this for the same reason that economists are 
liable to err in considering matters within their province. In trying to 
view a problem exclusively in its medical or economic aspects the 
specialist forgets altogether to reckon with the medical or the economic 
bearings of morality. 

A. G. Warner. 



